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Lessons of the South African War. 

The South African war is over; but, judging from 
the past, the impressive lessons which it has taught 
are, we fear,in danger of soon being forgotten. They 
ought, however, to be laid seriously to heart by all 


thoughtful people. As one looks back upon the 
dark tragedy, it seems impossible that such an im- 
mense material and moral calamity could have come 
about in our time through the deliberate purposes and 
acts, or even through the blindness and carelessness, 
of men professing to be enlightened and Christian. 

The lessons taught need to be pondered not by 
Boers and Britons only, but by people of every 
country. The causes of war are much the same in 
all ages and climes, and there are now at work in 
many parts of the world elements out of which, under 
easily supposable circumstances, conflicts may come 
even surpassing in senselessness and destructiveness 
that which has desolated South Africa. 

I. 

The first, and perhaps the most important, lesson 
taught by the Boer war is that the peoples of the 
world ought to become better acquainted with each 
other. Ignorance of one another on the part of Boer 
and Briton, if not the cause of the war, was one of 
the capital conditions which made it possible. This 
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ignorance was most extraordinary. It touched not 
only military matters, but nearly everything pertain- 
ing to life and character. The amount of derogation 
and falsehood which grew out of this ignorance, more 
particularly on the side of the British, could not 
easily be reckoned up. Books, magazines, newspapers, 
pulpits, club rooms, private conversation were charged 
with it. The language employed descended often to 
a vulgar billingsgate, which only the lowest employ 
one about another. The ignorance bred contempt on 
both sides, and also haughtiness and pride of self; 
and the men of the two peoples went out to shoot 
one another with about as little esteem for each 
other’s humanity as those have whose hunt is for 
tigers or wild boars. 

However unavoidable a part of this ignorance may 
have been — much of it was certainly entirely inex- 
cusable — in the case of many in both countries, on 
account of their remoteness from each other, there is 
no longer any excuse for the like ignorance on the 
part of the civilized peoples. These are all now in 
continuous daily communication with one another, 
and whoever wishes to know about the inhabitants 
of another land has at hand ample means of en- 
lightening himself. 

The distinguished Frenchman, Gaston Deschamps, 
says, at the close of an article in the June North 
American Review, that if the people of France and the 
United States knew each other better they would love 
each other more. A very simple utterance, — too 
simple, many will think, to be fine. Was it said in 
a mere commonplace way, or is it full of covert re- 
proach and delicate sarcasm? The French people 
and the people of the United States certainly do not 
know each other well. The French and the English, 
the French and the Germans, the English and the 
Russians, the Russians and the Austrians, and others, 
are all wofully ignorant of one another. 

The result of this mutual ignorance is a lot of 
standing misconceptions, prejudices, lies and abuses, 
which furnish excellent soil for wars to germinate 
and grow in, exploited as they are by designing men 
and certain unprincipled newspapers. It is high time 
that all this was remedied. It is no compliment to the 
national common sense and moral character of any 
of these countries that such a state of things is 
allowed to exist in these days of endless books, 
papers, cables, and ceaseless travel. Let this ignor- 
ance be removed, let peoples come to know each 
other as they really are, in the general characteristics 
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of their common lives, customs, conduct and 
thoughts, and war between any two countries of the 
world would scarcely longer be conccivable. That 
is a lesson on which the Boer war has laid terrific 
emphasis. 


II. ’ 


Akin to this lesson of the war is that of the base- 
ness and banefulness of race and national exclusive- 
ness and prejudice. These grow to some extent out 
of ignorance, but not wholly. The opposite process 
quite as frequently takes place, and then the ignor- 
ance is voluntary, and hence doubly culpable. The 
malady is much deeper than that of ignorance. It is 
a depersonalized and aggravated form of selfishness. 
All the individual’s self-supposed superiority and 
virtues are transferred to the particular race or 
people to which he belongs. His nation, or race, is 
idealized, stripped of all its concrete vices and 
defects, and held to be perfect and incapable of 
wrong. All the weaknesses, imperfections and ras- 
calities that exist are attributed to other races and 
nationalities, and intensified and multiplied by a 
vitiated and vain imagination. Multitudes of good 
men who see and condemn their own sins, strangely 
enough never condemn — never even admit — the 
most flagrant transgressions of their country against 
others. If a conflict with another people occurs, 
that people is boldly charged with the entire responsi- 
bility, wherever the blame may lie. No nation has 
ever yet in its national capacity repented of a 
national sin against another nation, or freely forgiven 
another a wrong. There is scarcely any greater 
extreme than this to which selfishness in any form 
can go. 

Within the limits of nations and races, where this 
same fundamental social disease manifests itself 
between families, communities, and sections, consid- 
erable progress has been made towards its eradication 
or control. But between the nations the progress 
in this direction has been discouragingly small. The 
so-called Christian nations are to-day, for the most 
part, victims of exclusiveness and prejudice towards 
one another. They search out with all diligence 
exch other's faults and foibles; they close their eyes 
and harden their hearts to each other’s excellencies. 
In times of special difference and strain, all the small 
accumulations of respect and confidence are swept 
away, prejudice and vituperation abound, reproachful 
and damnatory epithets are hurled back and forth, 
and the fires of passion and hate are thereby fanned 
into dangerous heat. 

This is one of the root injustices that lie back of 
practically every war. It certainly played a conspic- 
uous part in bringing on the Transvaal war. 

The task of eradicating this interracial and inter- 
national prejudice is one of the most trying of our 
sociological problems. It is made much more diffi- 





cult by the unfortunate fact that many good men 
—some unconsciously, some consciously — defend 
this species of prejudice on the part of their own 
country as right and as a necessary factor in the 
development of civilization. Let the Boer war teach 
us all to work assiduously to eradicate these false 
ideas, — these ill-founded and dangerous prejudices 
and sentiments of exclusiveness, without the dis- 
appearance of which neither international justice nor 
peace can prevail in any final and sure way. 

Other lessons of the South African conflict we must 
leave till another time. 





Afterwards. 


Just as we went to press last month the good news 
reached us that peace terms had been signed and the 
war in South Africa ended. We regret deeply that 
the two Republics have lost their independence. We 
regret even more that British imperialism, the chief 
cause which brought on the war, has again triumphed 
and thus strengthened itself, we fear, for further 
criminal aggressions in the future. But it is cause 
of profound thankfulness that the slaughter of men 
and of beasts and the desolation of the country have 
ceased. ‘Force is no remedy ;” and no continuance 
of the brutal struggle, under the unequal conditions, 
could have done anything to make Boer rights pre- 
vail. It is vastly safer to trust these to time and the 
processes of peace than to leave them in the hands 
of violence, where might and not right wins. 

The terms granted by the British government are 
generous beyond expectation. They evidently came 
out of the heart of some other man than the Colonial 
Secretary, or even the Prime Minister, whose drastic 
purposes had prevented the coming of peace a year 
before. It is generally believed that King Edward’s 
influence was the cause of the change of disposition 
in the Cabinet, and that but for this change, knowl- 
edge of which in some way was conveyed to the 
Boers, the struggle might still be raging. 

The generous terms conceded by the British, if 
carried out in their simple and natural meaning, and 
not, as some English papers have proposed, just as 
the British authorities please to interpret them, will 
go a long way toward healing the deep wounds made 
by the war, and possibly reconcile the people to 
British rule. If they are not thus carried out, 
England will have another Ireland or India on her 
hands, with the certainty of perpetual hatred and 
another fierce conflict in the future, the nature of 
which it would not be difficult to guess. 

The Boer leaders, in giving up the struggle and 
surrendering their commandos, have shown a more 
resigned and conciliatory spirit than was to have been 
anticipated. At the close of the letter sent out by 
them after the negotiations at Vereeniging they 
say, after referring to the sacrifices and bravery of 
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their people: “ Let us now grasp each other's hands, 
for another great struggle lies before us for the 
spiritual and social prosperity and welfare of our 
people. Casting aside all feelings of bitterness, let 
us learn to forget and forgive, so that the deep 
wounds caused by this war may be healed.” The 
fine spirit of resignation and forgiveness which this 
language implies is no doubt the result in consider- 
able measure of the liberality shown by the British, 
in assuring the Boers that, in addition to aiding them 
to rebuild their homes and restock their farms, as 
early as possible self-government will be instituted 
in the new colonies. 

Whatever may be the future condition of South 
Africa under British sovereignty,— and we have 
never underestimated the blessings of English rule, — 
this war will go down in history as one of the most 
senseless and wicked in modern times. Nor is there 
any doubt in our judgment that posterity — even in 
England — will lay the guilt of it mainly at the door 
of the British government and British adventurers. 
Many are inclined to reason that because Britain has 
conquered, therefore she has been right. Still larger 
numbers will contend that because under British rule 
civil right and justice will prevail in the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony, perhaps even to a 
greater extent than heretofore, therefore the Boers’ 
cause has been wrong and the British government 
has been in the right in forcing on the war and 
seizing the two republics and destroying their inde- 
pendence. There is more of this sort of reasoning 
than is creditable to our professions of Christianity. 
Might is still the major premise in many people’s 
logic. But sin is sin, whatever right and good things 
may come after it. No amount of prosperity and 
just and equitable government in the new colonies 
can ever undo the awful wrongs that have been com- 
mitted, or can restore to life the women and children 
piteously destroyed. These things are done and will 
stay done. 

All good men and women will be glad if such a 
spirit and such political and social methods shall 
prevail in the stricken country as will bring to it 
hereafter, under British rule, perpetual peace and 
prosperity. But whoever shall on this account justify 
the war, and the British greed of land and of gold 
which brought it on, will be, it seems to us, whether 
it be consciously or unconsciously, throwing his influ- 
ence in support of that spirit whose inevitable fruit 
has always been and will always be injustice and 
war. Let us keep to history in its moral teachings, 
which have as yet been all too little learned. If 
Great Britain should restore to-morrow to the two 
fallen republics their independence, her iniquity in 
bringing on the war and crushing them would not 
thereby be in the least diminished. The same thing 
may be said with equal justice of our iniquitous 
treatment of the Philippine people. Some day we 
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shall deliver to them their country and their inde- 
pendence, but we can never make the wrong we have 
done them right. 


The Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 


The eighth international arbitration Conference, 
held, on the invitation of Albert K. Smiley, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., the last week in May, was a most 
interesting and suggestive occasion. It brought 
together more than two hundred prominent men and 
women, or about forty more than had attended any 
previous Mohonk Conference. The increase in 
attendance was largely from the ranks of business 
men, who for the first time were present in any con- 
siderable numbers. There was the usual number of 
clergymen, educators, editors, lawyers, etc. 

There were many new faces among the member- 
ship. Hon. John W. Foster, who presided, was 
present for the first time. Other new members of 
distinction were Mr. Thayer of Minneapolis, ex- 
minister to the Netherlands, Chief Justice Nott of 
the United States Court of Claims, Judge Landon of 
the New York Court of Appeals, Dr. Herrick John- 
son of Chicago, President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr, Miss Helen M. Gould, Mr. William F. King 
of the New York Merchants’ Association, Mr. Field, 
ex-postmaster of Philadelphia, Mr. Osborne Howes 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Mr. George 
Foster Peabody, of the banking house of Spencer 
Trask & Co., Mr. J. Edward Simmons, president of 
the Fourth National Bank of New York, Mr. May- 
nard of Maynard’s Press Agency, and William C. 
Blaney of Boston. 

Mr. Smiley has shown great wisdom in appointing, 
since last year, a permanent secretary, to have charge 
of the work of promoting interest in the Conference 
and extending its public influence. Mr. William C. 
Dennis, the secretary, a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity and of the Harva:d Law School, a most 
capable, cultured and thorough-going young man, 
had much to do this year in increasing the attend- 
ance. This he did through personal visits to the 
large cities, and by getting the Conference and its 
purposes properly presented, for the first time, in the 
press of the country. 

Hon. John W. Foster was an admirable presiding 
officer, both because of his pleasant and tactful 
address and by reason of the stores of appropriate 
information, drawn from a long and honorable dip- 
lomatic career, with which he from time to time 
enlivened and enriched the discussions. In a lu- 
minous opening address he brought to the attention 
of the Congress the chief events of the past year 
relating to arbitration, particularly those occurring 
in our own country and hemisphere, the Pan- 
American Conference, etc. He declared that while 
there was cause for congratulation at the notable 
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advance that had been made during the year, enthu- 
siasm should not be allowed to carry the members 
of the Conference too far, as there was still a good 
deal of opposition, even in this cuvuntry, to unre- 
stricted arbitration, and much yet to be done in cre- 
ating and stimulating an enlightened public opinion 
in its favor. The general discussions followed lines 
very similar to those of former years, though more 
stress was laid upon the educational and upon the 
financial and commercial aspects of the subject of 
peace and arbitration. 

There was a strong feeling of encouragement in 
the Conference, because of the signal advance of 
arbitration in practice during the past three years, 
the leading features of which were brought out in 
the address of Benjamin F. Trueblood at the open- 
ing session. 

The chief stress of the meeting was laid upon the 
necessity of supporting through the education and 
stimulation of public opinion, by every possible 
agency, the work of the Hague Conference and of 
the recent Pan-American Congress, and of securing 
as quickly as practicable the world-wide recognition 
and employment of the Hague Court, the machinery 
of which was just being put into motion by the ref- 
erence to it of the “ Pious Fund” case by the two 
leading republics of the western hemisphere. 

Among the more striking utterances at the various 
sessions were the speeches of Dr. Philip 5. Moxom, 
Professor Bracq of Vassar, President Thomas of 
Bryn Mawr, Edwin D. Mead, Ex-Minister Thayer, 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, John 
Crosby Brown, Dr. Henry K. Carroll, Judge C. C. 
Nott, Professor William Adams Brown of Union 
Seminary, Sarah F. Smiley and John B. Garrett. 

The session on Thursday morning, devoted to the 
consideration of the best means of promoting public 
sentiment in favor of arbitration, opened with a 
powerful address by Mr. Mead, and was one of the 
most remarkable of all the Mohonk arbitration meet- 
ings yet held. 

An entire evening was given to the business 
aspects of the question of arbitration, the speakers at 
which were Mr. J. Edward Simmons, John Crosby 
Brown, William F. King, Warner Van Norden, 
Mahlon N. Kline, and George Foster Peabody, all 
men ot affairs of large experience. Judge Nott’s 
address on Friday morning, in which he drew largely 
upon his experience in the Court of Claims, was one 
of the most impressive and convincing pleas for gen- 
eral arbitration and the certainty of its final preva- 
lence to which it has been our pleasure to listen. 

The remarkable development of the Mohonk Con- 
ference, since its first meeting in 1895 with but 
sixty-five members, makes one feel to what an extent 
ideas of arbitration and peace are pervading the 
social atmosphere everywhere. Great as_ this 
Mohonk Conference is as a promoter of public in- 


terest and opinion, it is much greater as a registering 
point, a sign and evidence of the general ripeness of 
the times in this direction. It is one of the many 
nuclei, or centers of aggregation, about which in all 
the civilized countries a sentiment in favor of gen- 
eral and permanent peace, deep and strong, but 
hardly yet half aware of itself, is gathering con- 
sciousness and power. Arbitration is in the air, as 
is often remarked, and it takes but a slight shock at 
any point to create a gathering point for its mani- 
festation. That is the capital and hopeful fact. 

The platform of the Mohonk Conference this year 
is superior, in our judgment, to any of the former 
declarations. It takes higher ground, and founds its 
appeal on the great principles of the Golden Rule 
and the brotherhood of man, which are fundamental 
to any true advancement of permanent concord 
between the nations. The platform is given in full 
below. 


Platform of the Eighth Lake Mohonk 
Arbitration Conference. 


We affirm the principles declared by former con- 
ferences and rejoice in the continued progress in their 
application. 

The Golden Rule as a practical law of conduct is 
not less binding upon nations than upon individuals. 
Upon obedience to this law depends the welfare of 
all alike. This is not the dream of enthusiasts, but 
the practical judgment of the sober-minded men and 
women who are doing the world’s best thinking in 
the conduct of its affairs. 

We believe in the unity of the human race and the 
brotherhood of mankind, and that, being of kin, the 
spirit of kindness and of justice should be, and some 
day will be, universal among men, recognizing no 
distinctions of class or race or nationality. 

In this spirit and in obedience to this law we seek 
the adoption of the judicial method of settling inter- 
national disputes, in order that the ends of justice 
may be attained and the sufferings and burdens of 
war may be avoided. 

Arbitration and appeal to courts of justice are the 
only rational methods of settling disputes, whether 
between individuals or nations, which fail of direct 
settlement. 

We rejoice in the progress which has. been made 
during the last year. The great court provided for 
at the Hague, and subsequently established and recog- 
nized by the leading nations of the world, has been 
resorted to since the last meeting of our Conference. 
The governments of the United States and of Mexico 
have just agreed to refer to that august tribunal the 
settlement of a disputed claim, which for half a cen- 
tury they have been unable to adjust. The impor- 
tance of this event is not measured by the magnitude 
of the claim. It marks an epoch in the adjustment 
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of international controversies and the development 
of international law. 

During the year also the representatives of ten 
republics of Spanish America have agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective governments a treaty which 
provides for the submission of substantially all their 
differences to the Hague tribunal. 

Chile and Argentina have agreed to submit all 
their controversies to that court, to stop the projected 
construction of new armaments, and to remove exist- 
ing causes of contention. 

The representatives of all the American republics 
at the Pan-American Conference recently held at 
Mexico City have given their adhesion to the con- 
ventions adopted by the Hague Conference. They 
have also signed a protocol for the submission to the 
Hague Court of all cases arising from the claims of 
the citizens of one country against another. 

The Conference earnestly hopes that these con- 
ventions adopted at Mexico City, will be speedily 
ratified by the United States and all other signatory 
American governments. 

We look forward hopefully to the time when self- 
interest, in addition to the imperative sense of duty, 
will impel all nations to submit all their controver- 
sies to the arbitrament of this court. 

All our hopes, however, will prove illusory unless 
systematic, comprehensive and earnest work is done 
in educating and developing an enlightened public 
sentiment and opinion which shall both defend and 
support it. To this end we call upon all schools, 
from the primary to the universities, upon the press, 
the pulpit, boards of trade and commerce, merchants’ 
associations, trade leagues and all other organizations, 
upon all employers and employed, upon all men 
everywhere, to coiperate in creating a universal sen- 
timent in favor of the judicial settlement of contro- 
versies. 

———— —_ 

Editorial Notes. 

In his latest move in the interests of 
fairness and generosity toward China, 
Secretary Hay has proved that the prin- 
ciple of justice, if properly put forward and maintained, 
can be made to win in international affairs against the 
forces of selfishness and greed to a larger extent than is 
usually thought possible. Justice, that is, is winning its 
way in the international sphere, and gives promise of 
much larger hold upon the individual nations in the near 
future. There is a real international conscience, which 
only needs vigorous leadership to make it effective even 
where there are powerful temptations and dispositions 
to bear itdown. This last triumph of Mr. Hay in regard 
to China is even greater than his earlier ones. Some 
months ago he was informed that certain of the Euro- 
pean powers proposed to demand of China the settlement 


Secretary Hay 
and China. 


in full of their claims, though this course would compel 
her to pay many millions more than the aggregate sum 
agreed upon by the powers, which the Chinese govern- 
ment had consented to pay. This course Secretary Hay 
considered unjustifiable, and he so informed the powers. 
He pressed a proposal for a pro rata reduction in the 
claims, and in order to induce the powers to accept it, 
he informed them that the United States would be will- 
ing to reduce her claim by one million dollars. This 
proposal has now been practically accepted by the 
powers interested. Secretary Hay is also endeavoring 
to induce the powers to agree to the rate of exchange 
which prevailed at the time when the protocol was signed 
with China in 1901. If this rate is accepted, instead of 
the one now prevailing, China will be thereby saved 
about seventy millions of dollars. This course of the 
Secretary of State has also a strong touch of altruism 
in it, which has hitherto been little known in interna- 
tional affairs. 

We are sorry to learn just as we go to press that the 
powers have rejected this proposal. We hope the 
United States will be consistent, and take pay only at 
the rate prevailing in 1901. 





It is reported from Washington that 
The Alaska 


endian. negotiations for the permanent delimita- 


tion of the Alaska boundary will be re- 
sumed in the fall, after the new British ambassador has 
presented his credentials at Washington. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said recently that the unsettled state of this 
boundary question is a standing menace to the peace of 
the United States and Great Britain. The British gov- 
ernment is reported to have made it clear that it desires 
a permanent settlement of the question of the boundary 
at the earliest practicable date. The difficulty in the 
way of a speedy settlement is the claim of Canada to the 
Lynn canal. It is said that there are not ten men in the 
United States Senate who would vote for a treaty sub- 
mitting the question to arbitration so long as Canada 
persists in her claim to this canal. Secretary Hay, who 
has made a most careful study of the boundary question, 
is reported to be convinced that Canada has no claim 
whatever to tidewater, and that he will resist any 
attempt of the British government to obtain recognition 
of the Canadian contention. Russia is taking a deep 
interest in the controversy, and has made it clear to the 
United States government that she will regret any action 
that will result in withdrawal from the boundary which 
she fixed at the time of the cession of the territory to 
this country. ‘Those who wish to examine the question 
on its merits will find the American contention pre- 
sented with great force in a booklet recently published 
by Thomas Willing Balch, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar, 
entitled “The Alasko-Canadian Frontier,” which may 
be had of Allen, Lane and Scott, Philadelphia. 








134 
Mr. William F. King, ex-president of 
oo the Merchants’ Association of New York, 


has written a letter to the New York 
Times on the work of the recent Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, in which he pleads that as a national policy 
reciprocity should go hand in hand with international 
arbitration. “International reciprocity,” he says, “is 
the brother of international arbitration, and the Golden 
Rule is the parent of both.” “There can be no 
exchange without reciprocity. That is to say, recip- 
rocity is the channel, and the only channel, through 
which the material wealth of the world can be made 
available to all its people and put to its proper use of 
benefiting mankind.” “The true pathway to our still 
greater industrial progress, to unbroken national pros- 
perity, to the noblest victories of peace, is that of com- 
mercial expansion, by means of reciprocal exchange of 
products between this nation and other nations.” Mr. 
King makes a strong plea for fair concessions to Cuba 
in the way of reciprocal trade, and for reciprocity with 
other nations which are seeking it. The latest reports 
from Cuba indicate that the conditions in the island are 
becoming deplorable, because under existing relations 
the products of the plantations cannot be marketed at a 
profit. Mr. Charles M. Pepper, who has been in Cuba 
several months arranging for a Cuba exhibit at the St. 
Louis Exposition, reports that the plantations have 
reduced the number of their employees at least seventy 
per cent., and that the worst has not yet been reached. 
In spite of this, nothing can be done to relieve the 
danger of financial ruin threatening the island because a 
small group of sugar men, for selfish ends, persist in 
their obstinate and merciless refusal to allow anything te 
be done. The President, the Congress and the nation 
seem to be entirely manacled and shorn of power by 
The people can yet save Cuba and the honor 
But will 


this ring. 
of the nation at the same time, if they will. 





they? That is the question of questions in the matter. 
Patriotism without firearms is to a good 

Without asilv -elV 

Pasensens many people not easily conceivable. In 


an interesting article in the Sunday School 
Times for June 26, Edwin D, Mead points out most 
forcibly that if people were thoughtfully devoted to the 
interests of their country all the time, little attention 
would need to be given to guns, to armies and navies. 
“ Patriotism is a large and sacred and everyday thing.” 
The gun is not the natural emblem or instrument of 
patriotism, he says. There are a dozen other emblems 
and instruments far worthier. 


“Every war gives new 
lease of life to the false and mischievous notion that 
patriotism and the flag are somehow bound up chiefly 
He quotes James Russell Lowell’s famous 


with war.” 
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saying that “a country which is worth saving is worth 
saving all the time.” ‘ What our young men and women 
need to know and take to heart is that they must be 
patriots all the time— patriots in peace more than 
patriots in war. Let them prove their love for their 
country by doing their part to keep the politics of their 
country pure and strong; let them make their own 
cities what they ought to be; let them be jealous of the 
reputation and honor of their state legislatures; let them 
be anxious to mike this republic the great world power 
for peace, for humanity, for everything that makes men 
the wide world over more prosperous, more free, more 
just and more brotherly. If we were only patriotic 
about the constructive things, the destructive things 
would rapidly die out of the world.” This is the best 
of Fourth-of-July advice. We ought to have a great 
national day for the inculcation of these plain truths, on 
the acceptance and practice of which the weal of the 
nation so much depends. If the Fourth of July cannot 
be transformed into such a day, and redeemed from its 
cheap and vulgar noise and nonsense, then the peace- 
loving patriots of the nation ought to combine to insti- 
tute another. So long as the young people of the 
nation are given nothing more significant and worthy 
than our Fourth of July as now observed they are not 
likely ever to become devoted everyday patriots of the 
type described by Mr. Mead. 





The treaty recently drawn between the 
Argentine Republic and Chile, in addition 
to providing for the submission to arbitra- 
tion of the outstanding differences between the two 
republics, contains an article stipulating that neither 
country shall increase its armaments for a period of five 
years. This agreement, if it is ratified and goes into 
effect, may prove to be of more moment than would at 
first sight appear. Great things very often have small 
and obscure beginnings. This cessation of increase of 
armaments, though taking place in a part of the world 
where it will have no immediate effect on the great mil- 
itary powers, may easily lead to a similar cessation 
between these and other South American countries, and 
then to an actual decrease in their armaments, a thing 
from every point of view desirable for the poor and 
That the exam- 
ple thus set might ultimately encourage the great powers 
to attempt the same thing is entirely conceivable, now 
that a permament court for the adjusting of disputes 
between them actually exists. Disarmament, or, at 
least, a general reduction of armaments and the accom- 
panying budgets, is now nearly universally conceded to 
be one of the next steps necessary to the further free devel- 
opment of civilization in its international aspects. It 


Beginning of 
Disarmament. 


overburdened South American States. 
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was on this necessity that the Czar laid the greatest 
emphasis in his famous Rescript. Any movement, any- 
where, however small, which gives indication that this 
serious problem is considered capable of solution, and is 
about to be undertaken, is something over which one 
may well rejoice, though with a modest and not over- 
sanguine joy. 








Brazil has notified Bolivia that if the 
contract for the lease of the Acre region 
to an Anglo-American syndicate is not rescinded, diplo- 
matic relations will be immediately broken off. Peru is 
also strongly opposed to the concession. The oppo- 
sition grows out of the fear that the Acre territory, 
exploited by the Anglo-Americans, may result in the 
ultimate establishment of an independent state in the 
heart of South America controlled by citizens of the 
United States, and menacing the South American 
republics. The co tract provides that the Anglo- 
American syndicate, in order to have a free hand in the 
development of the 80,000 square miles leased, shall 
have its own army and navy, its own police, shall have 
the civil government and administration of the territory, 
collect all taxes, customs, dues, revenues, etc., for a term 
of years. The Acre territory has been in dispute 
between Bolivia and Peru. The latter does not propose 
to relinquish her claims to the territory, and declares 
that she will use armed force to expel the agents of the 
syndicate. The United States is charged with having 
brought on this trouble. Among the men in the syndi- 
cate are Sir Martin Conway of England, August Bel- 
mont, Oliver Iselin, Frederick W. Whitridge and others 
of New York. Acre can only be reached for commer- 
cial purposes by the Amazon. This is an international 
highway, but the affluents are in the territory of Brazil, 
and she has informed Bolivia that she will close them if 
the concession is granted. The whole matter wears at 
the moment an ugly aspect, and there is fear that it may 
lead to war between Bolivia on the one hand and Brazil 
and Peru on the other. 


Fear War. 





The moral blindness induced by war 

— was well illustrated in the House of 
Representatives the other day when Con- 

gressman Grosvenor and others made the melancholy 
attempt to justify the cruelties which have taken place 
in the Philippmes by means of those committed by 
sections of both armies during our Civil War. But this 
kind of reasoning, astonishing as it is, is not confined 
to Congress. It has been freely indulged in, during 
the discussion of the Philippine disclosures, in all parts 
of the country. Our national crime in making an aggres- 
sive war on Mexico in the interests of slavery and rob- 
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bing her of a great stretch of territory has been put 
forward by zealous imperialist expansionists to justify 
our forceful seizure of the Philippine archipelago against 
the wishes of the whole Philippine people. The South- 
ern members of Congress were quick to take advantage 
of Mr. Grosvenor’s reasoning to demonstrate that on 
his principles and admissions the horrors of Libby and 
Andersonville, so unsparingly condemned always in the 
North, were capable of excuse and justification by 
reason of the severities and desolations of the Northern 
armies. They succeeded with their argument quite as 
well as the Ohio member. The general argument among 
the people has been that war is necessarily cruel; that 
inhuman and drastic measures have always characterized 
it; that the Philippine treacheries, cruelties and tortures 
have been no worse than others, and therefore ought to 
be passed over without even severe censure. It is difti- 
cult to understand the mental and moral processes out of 
which such reasoning proceeds. There is of course at 
the bottom of it one false assumption, and as long as 
this remains in men’s minds, they will forever be con- 
doning and justifying iniquities because done in war 
which done anywhere else would be called by their true 
name. One would think that a mind morally healthy 
and sincere, in Congress or out of it, would quickly 
reach the simple conclusion that a system in which these 
cruelties and inhumanities are by them confessed to be 
inherent ought itself to be done away and never allowed 
further place among moral and humane men. 





The ceremony of inauguration of the 
Museum of Peace and War established by 
the late John de Bloch took place at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, on the 7th of June, at 11 A. M., in 
presence of members of the Bloch family, of the Commit- 
tee of Organization of the Museum, representatives of 
the Lucerne authorities, and invited guests belonging 
mostly to the peace societies. It was an occasion of 
great interest. The structure in which the Museum is 
placed is the building in which the federal shooting con- 
test took place last year, and is near the railway terminal. 
It resembles in style a castle of the middle ages. This 
structure, which is only temporary, has been put at the 
disposal of the Museum for ten years. The participants 
in the ceremony gathered, while a band played, before 
the principal entrance, across which a ribbon had been 
placed. An address was there made by Mr. Henry de 
Bloch, son of the founder, explaining the origin and 
purpose of the Museum. He then invited Frederic 
Passy, the veteran peace worker of France, to cut the 
ribbon. This Mr. Passy did with a pair of scissors, and 
invited the company to follow him into the Museum, 
“which was thereafter to be a temple of peace.” The 


The Bloch 
Museum. 





THE 


building is an immense one, and it will take years to fit 
up all the rooms. In the large entrance hall are placed 
cannon of all epochs, with their carriages and munitions. 
On the right is an interesting vyclorama. In other parts 
of the hall historic objects pertaining to past wars are 
On the walls are placed the charts which 


The guests 


displayed. 
were exhibited by Mr. Bloch at Paris. 
gathered about a large bust of Mr. Bloch, and then the 
Committee turned over the Museum to the city, after 
which Mr. Passy pronounced an eloquent discourse on 
the subject of peace and the work of Mr. Bloch. A 
large bouquet was deposited at the bust by Madame 
Sévérine in the name of the women peace workers of the 
world. 
banquet took place in the Grand Hotel National, which 
Mr. Henry de Bloch presided 


After the guests had examined the Museum, a 


lasted till five o’clock. 
and many speeches were made, among which those by 
Mr. D’Estournelles and Madame Sévérine were particu- 


larly noteworthy. 





The Spirit of Missions (New York) 


Leading Young = hax an article in its June number which 


Chinamen Astray. wi ‘ 
affords food for serious thought on the 


part of all those interested in the results of foreign mis- 
sions in China. The article is entitled “How St. John’s 
College is IHlelping to Solve the Problems of China’s 
Future.” 
tant Episcopal Church in China. 
of the article is highly interesting, and indicates that the 


St. John’s College is a college of the Protes- 
Most of the contents 


college is doing work in its general educational lines of 
the greatest value to the Chinese young men. But there 
is one phase of the college’s instruction which is greatly 
The article says: “The military drill 
New 


uniforms have been adopted, and the corps now looks 


to be regretted. 
is held on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 


very neat and soldier-like when it turns out on parade.” 
This portion of the article is illustrated by a large pic- 
ture in which the corps is drawn up for battalion drill in 
front of the college. 
be very mischievous to the young Chinamen. 


This military instruction cannot but 
It is sure 
to give them the impression that war and fighting con- 
stitute an essential and prominent part of Christian civil- 
ization. ‘The Chinese need no further instigation to this 
erroneous belief. Nearly their entire knowledge of the 
‘Christian ” powers has been of a kind to give them this 
idea. It is one of the most sacred duties of the Christian 
missions to counteract this baneful notion, as the China 
Inland Mission and a few others have steadily done. 
There is already an impression, not wholly unjustifiable, 
in many quarters that the Christian missionaries were in 
part responsible for the Boxer uprising against foreigners, 
because of their coéperation with the military agencies 


through which aggression was being made upon China. 
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They ought not to lay themselves open to a similar 
charge in case of a future uprising. It seems a pity that 
China, just as she is opening to our western ideas and 
ways, should be led astray in regard to war and militar- 
ism, which have, been such a mighty and everlasting 
curse to the western world. If St. John’s College would 
abandon her military drill and depend upon her gymna- 
sium for physical culture she would suffer nothing in 
respect of the latter, and would please her Lord and 
Master, the Prince of Peace, much more than she is doing 
by training the boys in the arts of slaughter and destruc- 





tion. 
There is no tyranny more absolute and re- 
Military sys . . 
ean eas lentless than military tyranny. Conscience 
yranny. oe ¢ 


has no place under its merciless law of 
brute force. The Kharkoff correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Leader recently sent his paper an account 
of an incident in Russia which illustrates afresh this fact. 
A body of five hundred soldiers were ordered to fire on a 
number of riotous starving peasants in Poltava. They 
refused to obey orders, saying that they could not shoot 
women and girls. The next day every tenth man of the 
five hundred was shot, fifty of them in all, and the re- 
mainder of them were degraded from the army and sent 
into penal servitude. The Anyglo- Russian declares that 
this is not the only instance of the unwillingness of the 
Russian troops to fire indiscriminately upon women and 
children, and that the War Office has issued special in- 
structions to the troops warning them to take aim and 
shoot as if on the battlefield, reminding them that they 
are soldiers first and citizens afterwards. There are 
times under military law when every element of humanity 
in the private soldier is silenced. If a system of which 
this is an inherent part is right, what is there under the 


heavens which is not right ? 





The annual general meeting of the In- 
held at 
Lucerne, Switzerland, on the 7th of June. 


International 


Peace Bureau. Bureau 


ternational Peace was 
The financial statement showed that the Bureau had re- 
ceived since the last meeting 7,650 franes, all of which 
except 6 francs had been expended. The estimate for 
the coming year was fixed at 8,600 franes. <A resolution 
was introduced that in case of a vote of the Commission 
of the Bureau in emergencies by correspondence, like 
that of last spring in regard to holding the Peace Con- 
gress at Monaco, the vote should be considered void if 
one-fourth of the members objected to this mode of 
voting. The matter was left over for one year. Twenty- 
six persons were elected members of the Commission, or 
Adminsirative Committee, for the coming year, repre- 
When the general meeting 


senting sixteen countries. 
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closed the members of the Commission present met and 
chose Fredrik Bajer of Denmark president, the Baroness 
von Suttner of Austria vice-president and Elie Ducom- 
mun of Switzerland honorary secretary. The following 
resolution touching the close of the South African War 
was adopted by the general meeting before it closed: 

“The Assembly of delegates of the peace societies of 
the world, met at Lucerne the 7th of June, on the oc- 
casion of the opening of the International Museum of 
Peace and War, founded by John de Bloch, feels a deep 
sense of relief at the fact that blood has ceased to flow 
in South Africa. It expresses the ardent hope that the 
conditions by which peace has been attained may be 
carried out in a magnanimous humanitarian spirit, such 
as to lessen the deep regrets caused by the loss of the 
independence of the two republics at the conclusion of 
a stubborn war, during which the civilized governments 
remained neutral in spite of the appeals of the public 
conscience, always painfully affected by the triumph of 
force over right.” 








The well-known decree of the enemies 
of Wiclif, following his death, was that 
his body and bones should be disinterred 
and cast away from the “consecrated ground,” where 
they had first been laid. This being done a few years 
later, and the remains burned and the ashes flung into 
the Swift, “this brook,” as Fuller says, “did convey 
his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
Narrow Sea, and this into the wide ocean. And so the 
ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doctrine, which is 
now dispersed all the world over.” Unhappily, the 
great reformer’s views in opposition to engagement in 
war have not, as recently shown by Josiah W. Leeds of 
Philadelphia in his brief monograph, been spread broad- 
cast the world over like the rest of his declared doctrines, 
but, on the contrary, have been signally hidden out of 
sight. J. W. Leeds, feeling something like a specific 
charge resting upon him to keep alive this pacific doc- 
trine which Christendom so contemns to its exceeding 
great loss, has issued a second edition of a thousand 
copies of his “Inquiry into the Suppression of the Anti- 
War Views of John Wiclif,” and forwarded them to 
London, where they will be distributed by the Friends’ 
Tract Association to the libraries of universities and col- 
leges of the United Kingdom, and to some extent to the 


Wiclif’s 
Testimony. 


religious press and to individuals likely to be interested. 
Some comments received by the author from Cephas 
Brainerd, John Bigelow, Arnold White, the Dean of 
Durham, Hon. John A. Kasson, and others, have been 
appended to this new issue, and add to the value of it. 
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Many persons in many parts of the 
world to-day are seriously pondering the 
question how men may be so brought to 
live for their country that the so-called necessity of dy- 
ing for it on the battlefield may be done away. Dr. 
George W. Hoss of Wichita, Kansas, sends us a com- 
munication in which he says that “the world has reached 
a stage of civilization that imposes another standard of 
patriotism” than that which has prevailed in the past. 
Nothing could be truer than this assertion; but it is not 
easy to “impose” the new standard of living for country 
on people. They think they would rather die for it, or 
perhaps have others die. Dr. Hoss mentions, among the 
things that may be patriotically done in living for coun- 
try, obedience to and support of the laws of the country, 
honest dealing, the scrupulous avoidance of fraud in all 
transactions with the government, honesty in tax-paying, 
faithfulness in voting, fidelity in performing the duties of 
any public office! With this ideal of a diving patriotism 
he contrasts that which plunges a nation into war, which 
wastes substance, reduces population, lowers the standard 
of morals in all the walks of life, and brings wounds and 
sorrows that are never cured in this world. There is 
little patriotism, he contends, in going about with “a 
chip on the shoulder” and daring somebody to knock it 
off, and little also in the sensation-mongering jingo edi- 
tors and adventurers seeking excitement and change. 
Studying, planning, sacrificing for one’s country, laboring 
for peace, are much more noble than inciting war and 
bringing on death and ruin. We hope Dr. Hoss will 
continue to propagate these right ideas till he has covered 
all the plains of Kansas — the whole land of Funston — 
with them. They are needed out there, as well as on 
our Atlantic coast, where so many people are always imag- 
ining a foreign “enemy” about to pounce down on us. 


Living for 
Country. 





The Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer- 
ence does not usually indulge in things of 
a very sentimental nature. This year, 
however, it had one little side scene which made it diffi- 
cult for the most sedate of its members to refrain from 
exhibitions of tenderness. At the close of one of the 
morning sessions sixty Cuban teachers, who are taking a 
two-years’ course in the New Paltz State Normal School, 
were brought in and introduced to the Conference. 
Mr. Smiley, through whose influence largely these Cuban 
young women are at the Normal School at New Paltz, 
had arranged for them to come up and spend the day at 
Mohonk and sing for the Conference. Mr. Scudder, the 
principal of the Normal School, explained that these 


Cuban 
Teachers. 


young women had come over on the invitation of our 
government, to spend two years in training for teachers, 
and that an agreement had been entered into by which 
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for teu years sixty Cuban teachers shall be constantly 
maintained in the school. They are to be given a two- 
years’ normal course in English, the usual primary and 
intermediate subjects, and also to receive training in 
cooking, housekeeping, sewing, etc. Mr. Scudder said 
that these Cuban girls had shown such zeal and enthu- 
siasm in the work that their progress had been more 
rapid, especially in the study of English, than that of an 
equal number of American students. The lady teacher 
of the girls gave most interesting details of their work 
and characteristics. After they had sung to the Confer- 
ence the Cuban national hymn, “My Country ’tis of 
Thee,” ete., they were addressed briefly in Spanish by 
the President, Hon. John W. Foster, and Hon. William 
J. Coombs of Brooklyn. After having seen these bright 
and progressive young women, it is safe to say that every 
member of the Conference, whatever may have been 
his previous notions, went away with a good opinion of 
the possibilities of the Cuban people, and in favor of 
Cuban reciprocity. 





Mrs. Fenwick Miller, a well-known 

peactal English writer, recently sent to the Lon- 

don Daily News an article in which she 

comments as follows upon a phase of the evil results of 
war about which little is ever said or thought: 

“ War, injurious to women in many and diverse ways, 
includes necessarily the increase of the number of invol- 
untary spinsters ; and they must, in the majority of cases, 
struggle for a livelihood for themselves, because the men 
who should have made them homes have been either 
killed outright or so maimed as to be rendered incapable 
of founding a family. Thisis far from a cause for merri- 
ment, though in my mind’s ear the cheap laughter of the 
foolish sounds as the words are uttered. Marriage is not 
to a girl a mere matter of the heart; it is finding the 
niche in which she may expect to make her livelihood in 
the way that is at once most congenial to her character 
and most suitable to her powers; it is giving her a 
prospect of happiness and support instead of desolate 
poverty for her old age. The men of a given generation 
can never be replaced; their removal from the world 
makes as much and as lasting a difference to that period 
into which they were born, and to which they naturally 
belonged, as if the final end of social arrangements in 
certain directions had arrived. The gap in our popula- 
tion returns may indeed be soon filled in census papers; 
but the births of more infants do not replace for the 
women in their early prime the men of the same age 
who have been removed. The latest returns show that 
actually twenty-seven thousand young British men, of 
all classes in society, and all in the very flower of their 
years, have been either killed or so far invalided as to 
have to leave the army. This takes no count —and 
nobody can estimate the numbers — of men who are so 
broken in constitution by serving in the war that they 


will never, as the popular saying goes, be ‘the same men 
again,’ but will linger feebly for some years or sink into 
an untimely grave. But, if we consider only the actual 
figures given above, and remember that this means 
that twenty-seven thousand young women are thereby 
widowed (actually or potentially), it is a really awful 
fact. So many thousands of young women will have to 
pass solitary through life because the blood of the men 
of the corresponding ages has watered the sterile sands 
of South Africa, or their young strength has faded into 
feebleness in their prime. Then, remember that it is the 
most fit men who have been thus taken away, men of 
the best physical health and enterprise and courage, for 
the most part, and it is a solemnly serious fact, not only, 
indeed, for our young women, but for the immediate 
future of the race.” 





The critical illness through which King 
— Edward has been passing, which prevented 
the coronation from taking place on the 
appointed day, has awakened for the King universal 
sympathy and regret throughout the civilized world. 
Since coming to the throne Edward has demeaned him- 
self in a way which has won for him increased respect 
at home and abroad. Especially has this been true in 
the matter of his influence in bringing the South African 
war to a close. There has been sincere and general 
sympathy also with the British people in the great dis- 
appointment that has befallen them in having their 
sovereign stricken to the very verge of death at the mo- 
ment when the nation was to confer upon him the highest 
outward honor in their power to bestow. The King is 
now seemingly out of danger, we are happy to know, 
and the coronation will take place doubtless at the 
earliest practicable date. We confess that we wish it 
might be done with greater simplicity and moderation 
than had been planned for. The people of Great Britain 
have reached a stage of democratic development, in both 
their common-life and their political institutions, which 
make a gorgeous, pompous and expensive display in the 
coronation ceremonies seem vulgar and barbarous. How 
much more noble and becoming it would be if the King 
could be crowned in a simple and modest way at the time 
of his elevation to the throne, if he has to be crowned at all 
in any outward way. The most objectionable and vulgar 
part of the ceremonies as planned for is the great mili- 
tary and naval display. This accompaniment of the 
coronation is simply a relic of the barbarous days when 
kings were great warriors and conquerors, and came 
home in triumphal processions after their slaughtering, 
devastating and captive-making campaigns. England is 
too far advanced in civilization, in human rights and 
democratic institutions, to take pleasure any longer in 
these old-time vanities of despotism. 
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Brevities. 


. The total losses of Great Britain in South Africa, 
from the beginning of the war to the end of May this 
year, were: deaths from all causes, 21,942; invalided 
home and missing, 75,535, — a total of 97,177 men. 


. The Arbitrator (London) is responsible for the 
following: A missionary going out to China in a British 
troopship heard the medical officer in charge make this 
remark: “Fine idle times these men are going to have 
on garrison duty. Jt completely unfits them for life at 
home afterwards. Civilians outrace them in every- 
thing. I know a man who farms a big estate in Essex. 
He was formerly in the army, but he has not an old 
soldier among his hundreds of employés. I asked him 
the reason, and his reply was: ‘One old soldier would 
corrupt the whole estate.’” . 


Hon. W. R. Cremer, M. P., writing of Lord 
Pauncefote, in the Westminster Gazette, says: “ Had he 
been appointed, — as it was suggested he should be, —a 
commissioner to South Africa to try and adjust our dif- 
ferences with the Boers, I know he would have accepted 
the task, and from my knowledge of him I feel sure that 
we should have been spared the horrors of the present 
war.” 


In his address at Boston, on May 31, President 
Schurman, of Cornell University, said: “I do not 
believe that war, as such, ever has ennobled a nation or 
ever will or can ennoble it. The moral potency never 
lies in the fighting, but in the cause. War itself is the 
baneful mother of pain and misery and death.” 


The Senate of the United States has decided in 
fav or of the Panama route for a canal, and it is believed 
that the House of Representatives will concur in the 
action of the Senate. The House has, later, concurred, 
and the President has signed the bill for the construction 
of the canal. 


The address to the King in behalf of Scandina- 
vian neutrality, mentioned some time ago in our col- 
umns, was voted unanimously by the Norwegian Stort- 
ing, on the 24th of May. Before the vote was taken 
the President of the Cabinet, Mr. Blehr, promised to do 
all in his power to bring about the realization of the 
purpose of the address. 


At the second annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, held last month in Channing Hall, 
Boston, Rev. C. W. Wendte presented to the Society 
the manuscript of Dr. W. E. Channing’s famous address 
on “ War,” which had come into his possession through 
Dr. Channing’s son. This address, with others on war, 
is printed in the works of Dr. Channing, and will well 
repay the most careful reading even at this day. 


The Interparliamentary Peace Union will hold 
its Conference this year in Vienna, Austria, on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th of September. The Conference will be 
presided over by the Austrian Minister of Finance. 
Delegates attending the Conference from foreign coun- 
tries will be furnished by the Administration of the 
State Railways with free passes from the Austrian fron- 
tier to Vienna and back. 


In reply to a question in the House of Commons, 
on June 3, as to the present international status of 
Egypt, Lord Cranborne, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, replied that “ Egypt is a tributary State of the 
Turkish Empire in British military occupation.” 


The wars with Napoleon, lasting about nineteen 
years, cost Great Britain four billions ‘of dollars. The 
South African war, in two years and a half, against two 
“little peoples,” has cost her over one billion, or more 
than a fourth as much as the Napoleonic bill. 


The French weekly educational review, L’ Ecole 
Nouvelle, published under the management of Mr. 
Devinat, the distinguished director of the normal school 
of the department of Seine, is taking an active interest 
in the peace cause, and publishing able articles on the 
subject. The same is true of a number of other educa- 
tional journals in France. 


, The third anniversary of the opening of the 
Hague Conference was observed at The Hague on the 
19th of May (the 18th being Sunday). Mr. de Beaufort, 
at the time Minister of Foreign Affairs and Honorary 
President of the Peace Conference, presided over the 
meeting. Addresses were made by him, by Professor 
Van der Vlugt and by Mr. Van Houton, a former Cabinet 
Minister. The speakers dwelt particularly upon the sig- 
nificance of the Conference and the establishment of the 
Permanent Arbitration Court. 


‘ The Whim, edited by Ernest H. Crosby and 
Benedict Prieth, and published at Newark, N. J., at 
fifty cents a year, is a handsomely printed little pocket 
monthly, which believes in handling war without gloves. 
A sample copy, which may be had for the asking, will 
do you good. 


The conference of Colonial Premiers began their 
sessions in London on June 30, in the Secretary of 
State’s room in the colonial office. Mr. Chamberlain 
presided and laid before the Premiers his views on com- 
mercial and political relations and imperial defense. 


' There has just occurred a revolutionary crisis in 
Hayti. The elections for deputies have been inter- 
rupted. Members of the various political parties have 
taken up arms. There has been desultory fighting, and 
a number of persons have been killed. Cape Haytien has 
been bombarded. A United States warship has been 
dispatched by Secretary Moody to Cape Haytien to 
protect United States interests. 


The first payment of interest on the indemnity of 
450,000,000 taels to the powers on account of the Boxer 
uprising was paid by the Chinese government on the 
first instant. It amounted to about $8,000,000 ; $400,680 
of this falls to the United States, and will be held by 
the treasury as a trust fund for the settlement of claims 
arising out of the Boxer troubles. 

The great strike in the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania, which threw seventy-five thousand men 
out of employment, is estimated to have involved in a 
single month the loss of over twenty-five millions of 
dollars. It is difficult to see to what ultimate results the 
industrial conditions, which are making strikes more 
numerous than ever before, will finally lead. 
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The total appropriations by Congress the past 
year have amounted to 8800,193,837. Of this amount 
$91,531,136 was for the army, $7,298,955 for fortifica- 
tions, $2,627,324 for the military academy, $78,678,463 
for the navy,—a total of $180,134,878 for these various 
military and naval purposes. If to this sum the appro- 
priations for pensions be added, the amount becomes 
$319,977,108, or considerably more than a third of the 
entire national expenses. 

on 


To the True Patriot. 


BY EDWIN ARNOLD BRENHOLTZ, 


Leave war behind! Leave war.behind! 


War, fit for brutes’ dull brain. 
Give love, and find. 

Past ages gloat o’er pangs of, pain ! 
How from the brutal we emerge 
By slipping steps that feel the force 

Of age-long habits that divorce 

Man from divinenesses that urge 
Those ling’ring steps to heights untrod! 
How we fall fathoms far, then plod 

Slow-footed t’ ward the light 

From war's dark night! 


I sing this song thee to entice 

Into the paths of peace. 
Beware! Think thrice 

Before ambition’s curst increase 

Lead thee t’ espouse that hag-foul war 
As part and portion of thy life. 
For wage wilt join in deadly strife, 

Make sighs from universe outpour, 

At sight of man become a beast 

To furnish forth a vulture’s feast? 
Wilt StLOOp 80 far 
Love 


so low? 


Willis not so. 


J sing this song thee to allure 
To nobler service stili. 
Few things endure: 
Ambition slays with its own fill, 
Slays him who fosters its rank growth, 
Slays, — slays remorseless from its path 
W hoe’er retards in wrath 
then cloaketh both 


With patriot’s love of land and home. 


withstands, 
And deadly hate 


Ambitious patriots lived in Rome; 


Their hands, be sure, slew her. 


Peace ne’er knew her. 


I sing in praise of love’s great sway. 


Turn thou from fame, and tread 


The perfect 


The ways of hearts alive, not dead; 

The way where wisdom claims each path 
And leads to fields whose harvest yields 
Unstained rewa1 ne’er his who wields 

Hates t and reaps her aftermath. 
rhree things end Love, Faith, and Hope 
W barreth these | bids thee grope 
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I sing to patriots, — those who seek 
The good of all, not one; 
Your Prince is meek; 
Commands that murder be not done; 
Commands that stroke be not returned; 
Commands, entreats, that love be all. 
Entreats, not forces, ‘‘ Hear my call! 
I lead where vengeful fires have burned: 
I touch, transmute them into tongues 
Of warming flame.’’ O human throngs, 
Come, follow Him, the Kind. 
Leave war behind! 
Leave war behind! 


TURNERSVILLE, TEX. 


<--> -- 


June in a Garden. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Am I in fairyland? Ah, no! 

Nor dream nor faéry could show 

The joy of June when roses blow — 
When blows the rose, and lightly stir 
Dew-diamonds on the gossamer 

The spider wife has wrought for her. 


O sounds, joy multiplied, that race 
Through all this sunny garden place, 
And knit and blend and interlace 

On wing of bee and humming bird, 
And wren and robin sweetly stirred 
To soft caprices without word. 


Now, there be nights and days between 
The joy-days, when one guessed, I ween, 
A wo, a wail, a battle scene; 

sut here beneath this dazzling sky, 

So glad, so tender, and so high, 

Could we believe it, you and I? 


God made so good a world for man, 

So fair since very time began, 

And love of Christ was in the plan,— 
Ah, who dare dream, or dreaming, say, 
The men He made will strive and slay 
On such a day, or any day? 


What eye has seen that awful sign? 
Your eye, my friend? No, no, nor mine! 


Hearts broken, blood like seas of wine, — 


No, no! How softly sways the grass! 
The lake is like a looking-glass. 
Hush! Did you heara bullet pass? 


Only a bird is slain; but lo! 

A stain is on the petal-snow, 

The wings just flutter, sinking slow. 
it seems, almost, the thing might be 
Hearts pierced, a purple-tlowing sea, 
And June itself a misery! 


CONN. 
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The New Patriotism. 


BY HELEN ARCHIBALD CLARKE, 


In the memorial services at Tremont Temple, Boston, 
this year, there was an atmosphere of strange beauty and 
pathos. There seemed to be set vibrating in one’s nature 
undertones which, in this workaday world, are for the 
most part silent. The note that was sounded for many 
was one of poignant personal memories. But to others 
of the later generation, and especially to the school chil- 
dren, the civil war whose heroes are so universally 
remembered on this day stands chiefly as the symbol of 
the great principle of liberty. 

Many school children were present, and the orators of 
the day, with a view to inculcating a spirit of patriotism, 
made frequent direct appeals to them. It is a serious 
question, however, whether these appeals were calcu- 
lated to arouse in them that larger view of patriotism 
which a developing social conscience demands, There 
certainly were many dissonant notes that vibrated 
harshly against the beauty and the pathos of the scene. 

When we hear lauded the glories of what we of the 
North accomplished for our nation, we no longer rest in 
self-satisfied contentment over our deeds. We think of 
terrible evils which also grew out of these deeds. We 
may pride ourselves upon having made our country one 
in which all men are free. But we no longer forget 
that the same men who were freed were plunged into a 
struggle for existence for which they were little fitted. 
In that struggle how many have died by the way, and 
how many more have degenerated to depths of evil too 
terrible to think of, while upon this evil other evil has 
flourished. 

Above all, when we hear talk about our “ foe” and 
the brave deeds done in his despite, we remember those 
of the South whom we ruined utterly,— young men, per- 
haps, joyous and ambitious like the young men of the 
North. For them all outlook in life was ruthlessly ex- 
tinguished,— homes burned, fortunes confiscated, abilities 
left to rot for want of proper training, their whole lives 
stultified because of the change in their conditions. It 
is the living wrecks, not the dead, that make the worst 
horrors of war. 

Yes! it behooves us to remember that we did much 
evil as well as good, and to learn from the lessons of the 
past how in the future good may be done with less 
accompaniment of evil. 

Thus it happened that, mingled with the appreciation 
of our own herces who died in the cause, and to whose 
memories such dignified and reverent tribute was paid, 
was a feeling of dissatisfaction that the tendency of 
such meetings should be so much in the direction of 
fostering a warlike and egotistical species of patriotism. 

Beautiful in’ the extreme were the decorations. 
Mestoons of bunting, relieved at intervals by banners and 
flags, completely sheathed the balustrades of the bal- 
The panels of the upper balconies were also 
hidden by flags. From the center of the roof hung long 
festoons of red, white and blue, which were caught up 
at the windows on either side of the hall, making a 
slender, waving canopy of color. Down amid these 
bright festoons fell the electric lights like falling stars. 
Floral emblems decorated the stage; the organ was 
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fine; there was good singing; and not the smallest part 
of the effect came from the waving in the balconies of 
innumerable small flags in accompaniment to the patriotic 
songs. 

Reverently one and then another of the veterans 
present laid their tribute of flowers symbolically upon 
the graves of their deqd comrades. It seemed as if war 
and hatred and death had been transmuted into the per- 
manently lovely. Flags were no longer the symbol of 
war; they had become the symbol of peace, and graves had 
become the blossoming place of tlowers of love, — but 
yet there kept recurring to me a little incident, perhaps 
trivial, which once happened when a party of the most 
loyal of Americans took an outing on Memorial Day in 
Concord — an outing, be it said, in memory of the birth- 
day (May 31) of Walt Whitman. 

As the friends passed the graves of the English soldiers 
buried there, they all with almost a single impulse threw 
such flowers as they had upon these graves. “ Trivial,” 
you may say; but such an impulse stands for the larger 
patriotism which we as a nation ought to begin to recog- 
nize and to instil into our children — the patriotism that 
puts ethical ideas ahead of material splendor, and merci- 
ful methods of upholding them ahead of a fighting 
heroism. 

What a tremendous step in the right direction it 
would be if, instead of a few feeble references to the 
fact that the feeling between the North and the South is 
dying out, memorial services could become no longer 
reminiscent, but forward-looking! Let them be celebra- 
tions in honor of peaceful methods of settling either 
internal or international difficulties. Let bragging about 
what “we did” for the nation be laid aside. Let the 
veterans of the old war come forward, and with the 
same reverence that they lay flowers upon the graves of 
their comrades, lay flowers upon the graves of the 
enemy, in token that the war spirit is buried 

Meetings of this sort would be an instructive symbol 
to the children that hereafter we shall endeavor to have 
so reverent a feeling for the humanity of those who 
differ from us, that, instead of marching forth to do 
battle against them in an egotistical spirit of heroism, we 
shall confer with them and ask the help of others in the 
conference, if haply we may find an honorable and noble 
settlement of the differences, in keeping with the true 
dignity of the human race — the “ heir of hopes too fair 
to turn out false.” 

So Memorial Day would combine in a certain sense 
the spirit of Good Friday with the spirit of Easter 
Sorrow for the heroes who died bravely in a 





Sunday. 
cause won through an ideal of patriotism that is dying, 
and joy at the dawning of the new ideal of patriotism, 
brought practically within reach by the Hague Con- 
ference, would each find their place, and through the 
cultivation of this larger sentiment the train would be 
laid for the realization of that large-hearted, self-reliant 
America, prophetically foreshadowed by Whitman in his 
“Song of the Universal :” 
‘** And thou, America, 
For the scheme’s culmination, its thought and 
its reality, 





Thou, too, surroundest all, 
‘* Embracing, carrying, welcoming all, thou, too, 
by pathways broad and new, 
To the ideal tendest. 
‘* The measured faiths of other lands, the grandeurs 
of the past, 
Are not for thee, but grandeurs of thine own, 
Deific faiths and amplitudes; absorbing, com- 
prehending all, 
All eligible to all. 


‘*Give me, O God, to sing that thought, 


Belief in plan of Thee enclosed in time and 
space, 
Health, peace, salvation universal.”’ 


Peace as Involved in the Christian 
Method. 


The scientists of the century have been forcing us to 
realize that nature’s method is ruthless competition. 
She gives success to the strong and extermination to the 
weak. Her realm is an endless battlefield —a fierce 
struggle for existence, where the weak fatten the strong, 
and the unfit are mercilessly sacrificed to the fit. Every 
step of the slow advance from the lower forms of life 
has been marked by the crushing out of the helpless and 
the survival of the strong and physically fit. “Red in 
tooth and claw,” nature proclaims that strength, power, 
force, might, fitness to survive are the only qualities for 
which she cares. Few have any conception of the 
awful slaughter which goes on day by day beneath the 
peaceful waters of the sea. Here everything lives on 
something else, and in the act of seizing its prey it is 
dodging its own foe. There is no corner of the ocean 
which is not a veritable Indian jungle where each lives 
on the life of another. 

This law of the jungle —this merciless method of 
nature — everywhere marks primitive man. Anthro- 
pology, archwology, ancient history, all tell the same 
tale, — everywhere tribe at war with tribe, — man arm- 
ing himself against his enemy. The very divisions of 
the earth have been made with an eye to protection and 
defence. But the little new-born child comes with an 
even surer record of this age-long warfare than any 
which the monuments of Assyria or the ruins of Kar- 
nak give us. His hereditary instincts are the deepest 
scars of these centuries of strife and survival of the 
strong. The primitive instincts are fear and anger, fol- 
lowed by the hardly /ess primitive instinct —love of 
power. They are egoistic, self-seeking instincts. They 
are in the very structure of the race, and they have 
their roots deep in an immemorial past, when human 
life meant struggle for existence and survival by the law 
of might. Nature’s whole concern is to produce a 
physical being with a fitness to survive in a competitive 
struggle for existence. 

Now Christianity reverses this whole idea. Christ 
introduces a type of life which advances on precisely 
the opposite principle. He declares that in the king- 
dom where he rules a selfish struggle for existence ear- 
ries with it extinction, — “ He that seeks to save his life 
shall lose it,” — and its very method of advance is the 
propagation of love which forgets self in the effort to 
bless others. 
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The true way to study the peace idea at the heart of 
Christianity is not to make a collection of peace texts, 
but to develop the Christian view of man and society, 
and to see whether any place is left here for war and 
strife. Our question therefore must be, What does 
Christ’s conception of man and society involve? What 
lies prophetic in his revelation of man? Nothing is 
surer than that he thinks of man—any man—as a 
potential son of God. He sets forth his new conception 
and calls men to it, in order, he says, “that ye may be 
the children of your Father in Heaven.” His new 
commandment is “ That you love even as J have loved.” 
His “ Follow me” is no mere call to walk over the same 
Syrian roads behind him, but a call to the same altitude 
of life and an invitation into a brotherhood which has 
its origin in a Divine Fatherhood. The characteristic 
feature of the Son of Man is his devotion to the busi- 
ness of saving and perfecting others —his struggle for 
the life of others. To give, to share, and to transmit 
what he has received is his unfailing purpose. To win 
by defeating others is as unthinkable a course for him 
as it would be for the tiger to win his prey by methods 
of persuasion. He reverses the whole process of ad- 
vance. Victories are to be won by the inherent power 
of light and truth and love, and, if they cannot be won 
that way, then they are not to be won at all. Men are 
to be drawn to God on the simple ground alone that he 
loves them; and then, in their efforts to overcome a 
world organized on the principle of the power of the 
strongest, they are to make their appeal solely to the 
invincible power of love and truth. There can be no 
mistaking the fact that this was his method. There can 
be as little doubt that he bequeathed this method to his 
followers. 

I shall not now ask whether such a method is prac- 
ticable in a world like ours or not, though one can say 
that so far it has had no adequate trial. But I shall 
consider the question, which is of some interest, namely, 
Why is the law of competition reversed by Christianity ? 
Why do we here go over from the law of struggle for 
existence to the method of love and sacrifice for others? 
The first reason is that humanity found a new goal in 
Christ, which could be attained only by some new 
method. So long as the goal is the attainment of mate- 
rial goods, there must be a sharp competition. The sup- 
ply of good things is limited, and whatever one gets 
diminishes what the rest can have, The demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. The struggle, from the nature of the 
case, becomes a keen one. The whole breed of selfish 
passions are pushed to the front. It is for the vital 
interests of the stronger to put down the weak, and, by 
a certain natural selection, those who can fight best sur- 
vive and produce a race like themselves. But the 
moment the goal becomes the possession of some spirit- 
ual quality, the supply of it exceeds the demand! The 
more of it one gets, the more of it there is for others, 
It increases in proportion as it is possessed. When one 
man rises to the height of a new idea, the whole world 
is richer for it forever, and all souls feed on it. When 
one soul sees some new beauty and learns how to share 
it, he has made it at once the common possession of the 
When some one individual puts his life into an 
If it be 


race. 
heroic deed, that becomes a universal legacy. 
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revealed that God is Love and that men can partake of 
his nature, then no amount of sharing can ever exhaust 
such a possession, and there will be no competitive 
struggle to win one’s own share. 

But the truth is deeper than this, and involves more 
than we have yet touched; for as soon as the human 
goal is shown to be the possession of a spiritual attain- 
ment, it becomes clear that this can be attained only 
through the method of sharing. The surest way to 
shrivel and dry up is to live for self-perfection alone. 
In the spiritual life it is an eternal fact that no high 
quality can be won if it is directly sought for se/f. If 
it is impossible to catch a spinning top to see what the 
motion is like, if it is impossible to turn on the light to 
see what the darkness is like, it is equally impossible to 
produce the saintly spirit along any line of self-interest. 
To gain any pleasure from any action, one must for- 
get all thought of pleasure and become absorbed in the 
act. To become spiritual one must throw his life into 
the work of helping others win their victories, and lo! 
he finds that nothing he gives is ever given away. By 
losing his life in the glowing purpose to help men come 
to the possession of their true selves, he finds his own 
life enriching and deepening, and he enters upon an 
ever-heightening life. The loss is gain, the giving makes 
rich, the sharing increases the possession. This principle 
lies at the very heart of the Christian religion, and, 
because it is true, no one who fully enters upon the 
higher levels of Christian experience can consent to live 
by the law of might, which breeds war, and sets men 
everywhere against each other. The struggle now will 
not be to see how much one can get, but rather how 
much one can give; not to see how many men’s share 
one can seize and appropriate, but rather to see how 
many one can help to enter and share the common bless- 
ings of the Father’s gift. 

But there is still another reason why Christianity sup- 
plants war with a method of peace and love. Christ 
introduces the organic idea of society. We pass at once, 
and forever, from the individual as an atom to the indi- 
vidual as a member of the whole. There can be no isolated 
personal perfection, for our lives are so tightly linked 
that when one member suffers all suffer, and when one 
rises all rise. Human destiny is a social affair, and no 
man can live unto himself or die unto himself. There 
is a gravitation finer and subtler than that which holds 
the worlds in a universe, which binds the lives of human 
beings into a society, in which each must share the rise 
and fall of all the members. It is, then, our end not to 
realize some little goal of personal attainment for which 
we live, but to raise, be it ever so little, the whole level 
of human life, and to bring into actual existence a king- 
dom of God — a society of brothers by the divine right 
of sonship to God. The sublimest outlook of Christianity 
is its prophecy of a society founded in brotherhood, and, 
deeper still, in the universal Fatherhood of God, and 
its most sacred message to man is the call, “by the mer- 
cies of God,” to join in the work of making that prophecy 
come true. Now the only way such an ideal can be 
wrought out, the only way such a new Jerusalem can be 
brought down from God to become a fact before our 
eyes, is for a man to begin living as a son of God, and 
treating all other men as possible sons. This is precisely 
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Christ’s method. The strong are to bear the infirmities 
of the weak ; those who have received are to give; those 
who have seen are to help others see; and those who 
have found the Christ are to become the seekers after 
others. That such an idea involves peace and makes 
war impossible is as ¢lain as the sun at noon, and this is 
incontestably the Christian position. 

But some one says: “This is a remote ideal which 
will be all right when the heavenly conditions arrive for 
realizing it, but now we are in a world where men have 
selfish passions, where the law of competition rules, and 
where one gets only what he struggles and fights for. 
Must we not adjust ourselves to the conditions of this 
present world?” The answer is simple. There never 
will be any heavenly conditions, there never will be an 
actual state of brotherhood and love, unless those who 
see the significance of the new method go to living by 
it at whatever hazard and cost, and so make this ideal 
less remote. The single question to ask is, Which is the 
true way of life, the law of the jungle, somewhat modi- 
fied and refined, perhaps, or the law of love and brother- 
hood, the organic society where each lives for all? If 
man becomes himself, and shows his real nature only 
when he makes his life contribute to the whole total of 
life and happiness, then there can be no question which 
course a man should take, nor which course is the heroic 
one, for that course is most heroic which makes a man 
most a man. “I told them,” says George Fox, when 
they were trying to enlist him in the army of the Com- 
mon wealth, “that I lived in virtue of that life and power 
which does away with the occasion for all war.” The 
man who says that has discovered the fundamental ideal 
of manhood. As fast as society becomes composed of 
such men, war goes out by as certain a law as that which 
has locked up the pterodactyl and megatherium in the 
iron hills and swept the earth of the dodo. 

We are therefore to look for peace not as something 
primary and fundamental in itself, but rather as the 
necessary result and outcome of a condition of man and 
society. When the man on the higher level comes, the 
man on the lower level goes, and with him go his deeds. 
Whittier bases his message of peace on the intrinsic 
worth of man as seen in the light of Christ. 

‘*Give human nature reverence for the sake 
Of One who bore it, making it divine 
With the ineffable tenderness of God ; 
Let common need, the brotherhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 
The unsolved mystery round about us make 
A man more precious than the gold of Ophir.” 
Rufus M. Jones. 


As Others See Us, 


BY ELIZABETH E. EVANS. 


Vice has happily and justly been defined as excess of 
virtue, and in this sense the American nation may, with- 
out fear of contradiction, be pronounced entirely free 
from the vice of excessive modesty. We do not suffer 
from undue humility in our judgment of ourselves as 
compared with foreigners, nor feel any diflidence con- 
cerning their opinion of us. In the latter respect we 
are dangerously near being guilty of the opposite vice -—— 
that of over-weening self-conceit. 
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Perhaps we have always leaned in this direction ; but 
the bias is more conspicuous since the recent changes in 
our political policy, and the events growing out of that 
departure from principles and traditions formerly con- 
sidered sacred and safe. 

The general elation aroused by our recent military 
successes has blinded our eyes, not merely to the present 
and future difficulties attending our sudden “ expansion,” 
but also to the effect of our conduct upon public opinion 
the world over, outside of our own possessions, and upon 
an (unfortunately helpless) minority of our fellow- 
citizens. The same vanity which makes us imagine that 
other nations are lost in admiration of our prowess and 
in fear of our might, would, perhaps, bring us to our 
senses, if we could be made to perceive the reai estima- 
tion in which we are held, and the depth to which we 
have fallen from our former estate. For it is certain 
that our country is no longer looked upon from afar as 
“the land of the free and the home of the brave.” Our 
liberty is seen to be what it now really is — license for 
the strong and tyranny against the weak. We are 
feared, — asa spoiled child allowed to play with matches 
is feared by neighbors dreading a conflagration at any 
moment, — but we are not respected as we formerly 
were. Our general conduct since the “expansion” 
craze took possession of the public mind has given the 
impression abroad of our being entirely unscrupulous in 
the use of means to any desired end; while our 
treachery towards the Filipinos and our cruelty in the 
still-existing war have placed us on a level with the 
English, in their scandalous persecution of the Boers. 

Americans living abroad are painfully conscious of the 
great change of opinion prevalent among nationalities 
outwardly at peace with us, but inwardly stirred with 
anger, or indifferent with contempt, at our arrogant 
refusal to recognize in weaker peoples the love of liberty 
and desire for independence which our forefathers devel- 
oped into brave endeavor, and which created our past 
greatness. At present, our splendor is wholly material ; 
our moral glory is sullied and dim. 


Villa Walburga, Bad Aibling, Bavaria, Germany, June 7. 


-<>-- 


Life and Death. 


So he died for his faith — that is fine - 
More than most of us do, 

But, say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it, too? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim — 
From bravado or passion or pride 


Was it harder for him? 


sut to live — every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt, 
And the world with contempt! 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led — 
Never mind how he died. 


— Ernest Crosby. 
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New Books. 


By Albert Wardham. 
Cloth, 281 pages. 


Lire versus Lire. London : 
Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Price, 6 shillings. 

This is one of the numerous books in opposition to 
war which events in England during the last few years 
have called forth. In most respects it is the equal and 
in some the superior of any of them that we have seen. 
Though didactic throughout and ethically treating of all 
the excuses ordinarily made for war, the treatment is 
made much more readable by being thrown into story 
form. The story has some literary merit, after which 
evidently the author has not striven; the style is clear 
and vigorous; the characters are numerous and varied 
enough to provoke interest; the horrors and distresses 
of naval and land battles are well depicted in imaginary 
conflicts; and some of the situations in the course of 
the march of events are drawn with much skill and 
power, and occasionally are full of pathos. The peace 
hero of the story —a young man who has been induced 
by his father to undertake the military career, but who 
finds it repugnant to all his feelings and ideas of Chris- 
tian duty, and therefore abandons it and turns peace 
advocate —is a character full of manly courage and 
nobleness, and will appeal powerfully to boys and young 
men who may read the book. 


Pamphlets Received. 


Dit HERRSCHAFT DES RECHTES. By August Paul Eder. Vienna: 
Carl Stetter, Alserstrasse 22. An appeal for solidarity in our social rela- 
tions in harmony with the demands of right. 

THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. A 
Plea for the Old Soldiers. By Joshua L. Baily of Philadelphia, president 
of the National Temperance Society. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE FILIPINOS. The views of President 
Roosevelt and Mabini stated in their own words. 

THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
BUREAU. 1901-1902. 

OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL MARITIME ASSOCIA- 
TION. No. 1. Paris: rue des Maturins, 3. 

THE RACE PROBLEM. A Note of Warning. 
Barabos, Wis. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND Reciprocity. By William F. 
King, ex-president of the Merchants’ Association of New York. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE SUPPRESSION OF THE ANTI-WAR VIEWS OF 
JOHN WicLir. Second Edition. By Josiah Leeds of Philadelphia. 


3y Charles H. Williams, 


Members of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration. 


Avustria-Huncary. — His Excellency Count Frédéric 
Schénborn, Doctor of Laws, President of the Imperial 
Court of Justice, former Minister of Justice, Member of 
the House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, ete. ; 
His Excellency M. D. De Szilagyi, former Minister of 
Justice, Member of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Hungarian Parliament, ete.; Count Albert Apponyi, 
Member of the Chamber of Magnates and of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the Hungarian Parliament, etc. 
M. Henri Lammasch, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
House of Lords of the Austrian Parliament, etc. 


Beicrum. — His Excellency M. Beernaert, Minister, 
Member of the Chamber of Representatives, etc.; His 
Excellency Baron Lambermont, Minister, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Chevalier 
Descamps, Senator; M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, for- 
mer Minister of the Interior. 
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Buiearta.— M. Danef, Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and Mr. Stantchef, Diplomatic Agent at St. Petersburg. 

Denmark. — Professor H. Matzen, Doctor of Laws, 
Professor at the University of Copenhagen, “ Conseiller 
extraordinaire ” at the Supreme Court, President of the 
Landsthing. 

France. — M. Léon Bourgeois, Deputy, former Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. de Laboulaye, former Ambassador ; 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Deputy ; M. Louis Renault, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris, Juris- 
consult of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 

Germany. — His Excellency M. Bingner, Doctor of 
Laws, “ Conseiller intime actuel,” President of the Senate 
of the High Court of the Empire at Leipzig; M. de 
Frantzius, “ Conseiller intime actuel,” ‘ Conseiller-rap- 
porteur ” to the Department of Foreign Affairs at Berlin ; 
M. de Martitz, Doctor of Laws, Councillor of the High 
Court of Justice in Prussia, Professor of Law at the 
University of Berlin; M. de Bar, Doctor of Laws, “ Con- 
seiller intime” of Justice, Professor of Law at the 
University of Gottingen. 

Great Brirar.— His Excellency the Right Honor- 
able Baron Pauncefote of Preston, Member of the Privy 
Council, Ambassador at Washington; The Right Hon- 
ourable Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, Member of the 
Privy Council, former Ambassador; The Right Honour- 
able Sir Edward Fry, Doctor of Laws, Member of the 
Privy Council; Professor John Westlake, Doctor of 
Laws, K. C. 

Grerce.— Mr. Kebedgy, Professor of Law in the 
University of Berne, Switzerland. 

Iraty.— His Excellency Constantin Nigra, Senator, 
Ambassador at Vienna; His Excellency Commander 
Jean Baptiste Pagano Guarnaschelli, Senator, First 
President of the Court of Cassation at Rome; His 
Excellency Count Tornielli Brusati di Vergano, Senator, 
Ambassador at Paris; His Excellency Commander 
Joseph Zanardelli, President of the Council of Ministers. 

Japan.—M. I. Motono, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Brussels; M. H. Willard 
Denison, Jurisconsult of the Ministry ot Foreign Affairs 
at Tokio. 

Mexico.— Manuel de Azpiroz, LL.D., Ambassador of 
Mexico at Washington; José M. Gamboa, LL. D., Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs; Genaro Raigosa, LL. D., 
Senator; Alfredo Chavero, LL. D., Deputy. 

NETHERLANDS — M. T. M. C. Asser, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the State Council, former Professor at the 
University of Amsterdam; M. F. B. Coninck Liefsting, 
Doctor of Laws, President of the Court of Cassation; 
Jonkheer A. F. de Savornin Lohman, Doctor of Laws, 
former Minister of the Interior, former Professor at the 
Free University of Amsterdam, Member of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General; Jonkheer G. L. M. H. 
Ruys de Beerenbrouck, Doctor of Laws, former Minister 
of Justice, Commissary of the Queen in the province of 
Limbourg. 

PortruGca.. — Count de Macedo, Peer of the Kingdom, 
former Minister of Marine and Colonies, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid; M., 
Antonio Emilio Correia de sa Brandao, President of the 
High Court of Justice, State Councillor, Peer of the 
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Kingdom, and former Minister of Justice; M. Agostinho 
d’Ornellas Vasconcellos Esmeraldo Rolim de Moura, 
Peer of the Kingdom, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Portugal at St. Petersburg; 
M. Luiz Frederico de Bivar Gomes da Costa, Peer of 
the Realm, Judge Councillor of the High Court of 
Justice. 

Roumanta. — M. Théodore Rosetti, Senator, former 
President of the Council of Ministers, former President 
of the High Court of Cassation and Justice; M. Jean 
Kalindéro, Administrator of Domains of the Crown, 
former Councillor at the High Court of Cassation and 
Justice; M. Eugéne Statesco, former President of the 
Senate, former Minister of Justice and Foreign Affairs ; 
M. Jean N. Lahovari, Deputy, former Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Pienipotentiary, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Russia.— M. N. V. Mouravieff, Minister of Justice, 
Privy Councillor, Secretary of State of His Majesty the 
Emperor; M. C. P. Pobedonostzeff, Procureur-General 
of the Most Holy Synod, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of His Majesty the Emperor; M. E. 
V. Frisch, President of the Department of Legislation 
of the Council of the Empire, Active Privy Councillor, 
Secretary of State of his Majesty the Emperor; M. de 
Martens, Privy Councillor, Permanent Member of the 
Council of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Servia. — M. George Pavlovitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; M. Glicha Gerchitch, Professor and for- 
merly Minister; Dr. Milovan Milovanovitch, Minister of 
Agriculture, of Industry, and of Commerce, and formerly 
Professor. 

Si1am.—M. Gustave Rolin-Jacquemyns, Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Councillor-General of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Siam, former Minister 
of the Interior of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
Honorary President of the Institute of International 
Law; M. Frederick W. Holls, Doctor of Laws, Attorney- 
at-Law at New York, former Delegate and Secretary of 
the Delegation of the United States of America at the 
Peace Conference. 

Spain. — His Excellency the Duke of Tetuan, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senator of the Kingdom, 
Grandee of Spain; Don Bienvenido Oliver, Director- 
General at the Ministry of Justice; Dr Don Manuel 
Torres Campos, Professor of International Law at the 
University of Grenada. 

SweDEN anp Norway.—M. S. R. D. K. d’Olive- 
crona, former Councillor of the Supreme Court of the 
Kingdom of Sweden, Doctor of Laws and Letters at 
Stockholm; M. G. Gram, former Minister of State of 
Norway, Provincial Governor at Hamar, Norway. 

SwirzerLanp, — M. Charles Lardy, Doctor of Laws, 
Minister of Switzerland at Paris, President of the Insti- 
tute of International Law; M. Charles Hilty, Doctor of 
Laws, Member of the National Council, Professor at the 
University of Berne; M. Emile Rott, Doctor of Laws, 
Member of the Federal! Tribunal at Lausanne, President 
of this Tribunal during the years 1899 and 1900. 

Unitep Sratres or America.— Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief Justice of the United States; John W. Griggs, Ex- 
Attorney-General of the United States; George Gray, 
United States Circuit Judge; Oscar 8. Straus, formerly 
United States Minister to Turkey. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Arr. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose offi- 
cers, and transact such other business as may come before 
them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5 cts., or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word.,— By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 
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The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.--By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
15, 1902. 23 pages. Price 5 cts., prepaid. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, January 16, 1901. 12 pages. 
Price $1.50 per hundred. 


War from the Christian Point of View.— By Rev. L. Henry 
Schwab. Paper read at the Episcopal Church Congress, 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 16 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Pricé 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 

Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893. — Price 
postpaid, cloth 75 cts.; paper, 50 cents. 

Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, Febru- 
ary 22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts., postpaid. 
Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, April 22 
and 23,1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 

OF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts., postpaid. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
pages. Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

The Old Testament on War. — By George Gillett. 24 pages. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
hundred, prepaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

The Social and Moral Aspeets of War. — By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 

The Coming Day of Peace. — By Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
per hundred. 

Hard Times. — Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Poor Harry, or the Terrible Exigencies of War. — Letter 
Leaflet No. 3. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Letter Leaf- 


Letter Leaf- 
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(@\ WEBSTER'SS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL ~NEW EDITION 


DICTIONARY 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alargecorps of competent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 





lso Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”’ 


Specimen pages, et 


both books sent on appls 


G. & C. MERRIAM co., Publishers, Springfield, yg J. S.A. 


WE WILL SEND 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 
excellent 
Marsh No. 5 Beok and 
Dictionary Stand 


(expressage 
not prepaid), to any 
new subscriber sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


We use the stand}in our 
office and can thoroughly 
recommend it. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS — 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 





LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
The Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. 


GRANDEUR OF 
By Charles Sumner. 


THE TRUE 
NATIONS. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 

CAPTAIN JINKS, 
Ernest H. Crosby. <A Satirical 
Historical Story of the Recent 
Wars of the United States. A 
Keen and Trenchant Criticism of 
the Iniquity and Absurdity of 
War. Price, $1.25. 

CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 


HERO. By 


Peckover. 46 illustrations. 45 cts. 





The Advocate of Leace 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 


In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


Price, One Dollara Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The American Peace Society, 


31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL -ARBITRA- 
TION: Its Past, PRESENT aND 
Future. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pages. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the various 
Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. By W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, postpaid, 60 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, LL.D. <A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 
and historic, for believing in the 
Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
zation of the World intoan Inter- 
national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


July, 1902. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gonerteticn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing — 

Patents taken through Munn 5 Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in th 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientitic journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byali newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618roaavay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Che 


Angelot Peace 


4A FOUR PAGE MONTHLY PAPER FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Devoted to Peace, Temperance, 
Good Morals, Good Manners. 


Thoroughly Christian, but unde- 
nominational. 

Bright, fresh and attractive, but 
free from over-exciting, sensational 
reading. 

Just the thing for 
and Mission Work. 


Bibie Schools 


Price, 15 Cents a Year for Single 
Copies. 

Five Copies to one address, 10 Cents 
Each. 

Twenty-five or more Copies to one 
address, 8 Cents per Copy. 


ADDRESS, 
The Angel of Peace, 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the 
American Peace Society, Boston, a 
corporation established under the laws 
of the State of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be employed by 
the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 
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